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should be) they would suffer no element so to abound as to
breed confusion.* The beasts of the field were eso dear unto her
that she had bounded her banks so sure as no water or floods
could be able ever to overthrow them?; and for better assurance
unto him that he should fear no drowning, she sent him a bird
~ a dove - 'that, together-with the rainbow, brought the good
tidings and the covenant that there should be no more destruc-
tion by water/ Further, she willed him to remember she was a
Shepherd, and then he might think ehow dear her Sheep was
unto her*. The dark-featured Walsingham was her 'Moor'.
Burghley was her 6 Spirit'. *Sir Spirit,' she wrote to him play-
fully, when he was in one of his blue moods,(I doubt I do nick-
name you, for those of your kind (they say) have no sense; but
I have of late seen an ecce sigjtMffl^ that if an ass kick you, you feel
it too soon. I will recant you from being my spirit, if ever I per-
ceive that you disdain not such a feeling. Serve God, fear the
King, and be a good fellow to the rest. Don't bee so silly a soul',
she went on, * as not to regard her trust, who puts it in you. God
bless you, and long may you kst. Qmnino> E.R.'

It is difficult to convey a proper appreciation of this amazing
Queen, so keenly intelligent, so effervescing, so intimate, so im-
perious and regal. She intoxicated Court and country, keyed her
realm to the intensity of her own spirit. No one but a woman
could have done it, and no woman without her superlative gifts
could have attempted it without disaster. In part instinctive, it
was also conscious and deliberate. 'Her mind', wrote her witty
godson, Sir John Harington, * was oftime like the gentie air that
cometh from the westerly point in a summer's morn; 'twas
sweet and refreshing to all around. Her speech did win all
affections, and her subjects did try to show all love to her com-
mands; for she would say, "Her state did require her to com-
mand, what she knew her people would willingly do from their
own love to her" ... Surely she did play well her tables to gain
obedience thus, without constraint. Again, she could put forth
such alterations, when obedience was lacking, as left no doubt-
ings whose daughter she was/ Harington tells how she would
covertly search out the minds of her councillors, talking to